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ENGLAND. 
ORATORS AND ORATORY.—George Canning. 
How disposed the multitude are, in every age, to endow 
the favourite of the day with eyery sort of excellence ; to 
crowd to his support, with such an equality of pressure on || 
every side, that, like a diver in the deep sea, or a breather 





and safest meaning of the word ; for he never attempted 


| although a country may be improved, or a people enriched 





too much, even for the people ; and would stoop neither 
to the ferocious prompting, nor to the wicked assumption 
of a party. He saw that overthrow and establishment, | 


change and improvement, were not synonymous ; and that, 
| 





| 
| 





could be circulated with propriety. I shall try to finish it 
now. 

George Canning was by far the keenest and readiest wit 
of the day. He was no humonurist, no buffoon ; but for a 
fine, free, flashing spirit, which gratifies while it alarms, 


|| and pleases while it scorches, he had no rival any where— 


of the cold, clear, ponderous atmosphere ofa northern sky, || by am earthquake, ploughs—on the average—are safer || certainly not where he was, in the cold, upper atmosphere 
instead of being overweighed, or imprisoned, or oppressed || than earthquakes. He was a gifted, generous, and alto-|| of public life. While he yet occupied the zenith, so long 


by it, he is buoyed up and lifted along, and made all the 


freer by what would be sure to destroy him, the first mo- | 





who but a twely th ago, p 





d him, every where, 


| gether extraordinary man. Yet by the majority of those, || as he yet lived and breathed, you never heard a man of 
his party, it were hardly too much to say, of his nation, 


ment such equality was no more, the very instant a por- ’| with outcry and rejoicing ; who, if he made a speech on i] disposed either to limit or deny the supremacy of his wit ; 
tion of that heavy though unseen wall, which encompasses ! either side of a great question, could see neither argument | for every body gloried in him, and loved to exaggerate his 
him, every where, with support, and strength, and vitality, || nor probity, neither common sense, nor truth, in the speech | power and worth; one party, because he belonged to 
with encouragement and safety, either gave way or was || of his adversary ; that very man is now regarded as but || them ; another, because it took away the reproach of de- 


withdrawn. They that are established on the high places 
of our earth, should be prepared for this—for the with- 
drawal of support, for changes of temperature, for over- 
throw, and for all the overwhelming consequences thereof. 
«* He who ascends the mountain-top, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow ; | 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head.” 


The people have but a vague idea of a great man. Each 
piles up for himself g sort of shadow, clothes it and crowns 


it with privilege, pomp and power, and goes about for a || 


while scattering perfume over its path: but on the first 
change of a neighbour’s opinion, on the first idea of change 
with what he believes to be the public opinion, he flings 
up the censer, tears away the robe of mystery and power, 
and lets in the light of day upon the proud image, or tum- 
bles it headlong to the earth, and forsakes it forever. 

More than a twelvemonth ago, the changes that are now 
operating over sea, with regard to the subject of this me- 


| one of those brief, brilliant, showy meteors, which appear 
| to be the natural offspring of great popular commotion. 
The fact is, they never understood the real nature of his 
| greatness. The party that worshipped him, never consult- 
ed together on the subject, never agreed together upon it. 
| They called him a great man, loudly enough, to be sure, 
| and frequently enough ; but they never committed them- 
| selves so far as to say how, or in what particular propen- 
sity or constitution of the mind, he was great ; and there- 
| fore the mass of the people had but a very vague, shifting 
| idea of the truth. He was a great man with every body 
—every body said so ; but if you pursued the enquiry, 
you would soon discover that while he was regarded by a 
| few as a great minister, and a great leader, he was re- 
| garded by the many, either asa capital orator, or as a 
capital versifier ; one day as unrivalled in debate, the next 
as the chief contributor for the Anti-Jacobin ; here as a 
| great manager, there as a political soothsayer ; by one 
party as the helmsman of a great empire, and by another 











moir, were distinctly foretold in this paper. He was the 
idol of a great nation. But they misunderstood his true | 
character, they never knew his whole worth. One year | 
ago, he was not only the chief orator and the keenest wit | 
of the day, but he was the greatest lawgiver, and the most || 
intellectual-looking man alive. What is he now? If we |! 

may believe the British newspapers, nothing more than a | 

lucky player at a dangerous game, a classical jester, a || 
® showy rhetorician. 
‘ Why do they stop there? Why do they not shave | 
® away a portion of his clear ample forehead, take off a few | 


inches from his free stature, and acknowledge with the |, 





same spirit of candour, that, after all, his eyes were none || 
of the largest, his teeth none of the whitest? Such we 
knqw to be the way of the world. A favourite in one || 


19 igen 


ttysure to be a favourite in every thing else ; || 
Sos tall ; if old, young, under the swift pow- 
ections. 
faré they employed, the very people of the Brit- 
ire too, in tearing away leaf by leaf, shred by 
shred gthéeflowering wreath that crowned him, the magni- 
7 ficent robelphat, flowed after him. Was he ever the great || 
nan they Believed? No. Was he ever a great man, ac- || 
PCO rding®to the ‘judgment of those who are themselves || 
great? Yes. George Canning was never a great reason- 
et, a papfound calculator, fitted for the cool, undeviating 
ni ment of an old, vast, water-logged empire : but he 
great enough to build another and a better, if he were 
Lallowéd to begin anew. He was a high-minded, rational 
¥ ade! ; charged to the brim with fervor ; and ovér- 
flggving with lofty hope, though inaccessible as death to 
otry of that passion, which the vulgar great are no 
bétter than bond slaves to—the desire of notoriety. He 
was @ friend of the people too ; a reformer in the truest 
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|| each other, first with shrugs and whispers, and then with a 


L 


| as a thorough-bred English gentleman of a good family, 
|| who, if he continued to behave well, might hope to be- 
come a lord or so, at some future day. At last, however, | 
as every body called him great, and each fora different | 
thing, it began to be generally understood that he was, 
great in every thing ; and such in fact was the view enter- 
tained of him, by the people, on the day of his death. 
But no sooner was he fairly earthed, and his lucky, impe- 
rious, profligate successor in pow@g, than finding their heads 
pretty safe on their shoulders, corn about the same price, 
and the new minister not half so much of a bug-a-boo as 
they had been told he would be, they began to enquire of 


| 
! 
| 
' 
| 
| 


loud voice, and finally through the very newspapers of the 
day, what the old one was ever good for. 
a death-blow to their belief in George Canning. Their 
notes would not compare ; no two of them could agree 
upon the part of his character, which entitled him to be 
considered a great man. He was no lawgiver—That was 
clear enough. The crusade in favour of Portugal had ter- 
minated unfavourably ; his chief coadjutors were no more ; 
he was dead, Mr. Huskinson had been bowed out of the 
cabinet, and Mr. Peel had bowed himself out. So much 
was certain. It was also certain that the dead minister 
was not great in every thing: nor in the view of every 
body, great in any one thing: Ergo, he was great in 
nothing. Behold the issue to which the multitude of that 
country have arrived in the course of a single year after 
the death of the greatest friend they ever had in the min- 
istry. 

In attempting to give the reader a true idea of the man, 
two or three months ago, I did not finish what I had to 
say. There were a few brighter and more familiar touches 


The result was || 


| feat, and had a show of magnanimity withal ; and another, 
because he and they belonged to the same age and coun- 
| try. Whatever he did, in his way, was always happy, 
| and always, in their view, the best that could be done. 
| Yet more—whatever he did at all, was apt to be regarded 
| as nothing more than the same property in a new shape. 
Had he scribbled for the Anti-Jacobin ?—that kind of 
| broad caricature was looked upon by his admirers with a 
| Sort of awe, as inimitable, unapproachable wit. Did he 
| throw off a smart lively repartee, as the polished weapon 
| throws off a steel spark, at a careless touch, it was the 
jsame. Did the poetry within him, rung out with every 
| blow, like a large clear bell, as where he described a line- 
| of-battle-ship, slumbering on the sea, ‘* with all her beauty 
| and her bravery,’’ (one of the most perfect and glorious 
| pictures, by the by, to be found in the whole compass of 
| language) it was regarded every where but as another view 
‘of the same brilliant, happy, changeable property, which 
| made him so conspicuous in debate. In a word, whatever 
| he did, but a year ago, was always received as a perfect 
| thing of the sort ; like the farce, the comedy, the oration, 
the opera, and the jibes of Sheridan ; so that nobody ever 
| thought of being dissatisfied with it. 

The case I am about to refer to, occurred in private 
life ; and it shows how far men—clever men, may be 
dazzled by the showy accomplishment and high place of 
their favourite—the idol of the day, when we see them 
seriously awarding a wreath to him in such a trial of power 
as the following. 

It may be pretty generally known here, that the editor 
of the John Bull, Theodore Hook, is very happy in extem- 
pore versification ; but few appear to know that Mr. Can- 
ning, the late chief minister of the British empire, was 
gifted in the same way, nor that he was valued as much 
| by his friends, for that, perhaps, as for any other thing ! 
Our people may know that Dr. Johnson, if they believe 
his biographer, once threw off a couplet or so, on the spot, 
in ridicule of one of the prettiest ballads of our language, 
but they do not know that the first orator of the day would 
throw off a score or two of such couplets, whenever he 
was in company that he loved, surrounded by his college 
play-fellows, and stimulated by the flash of wit and flow 
of song— 

** Delightful days of whim and soul, 
When mingling love and laugh together, 
They leaned the book on Pleasure’s bowl, 
And turned the leaf with Folly’s feather.”’ 


Mr. Canning was at dinner one day—it is no want of 
respect for the memory of such men, that leads me some- 
times to drop the title of Mr.: on the contrary, it pro- 
ceeds from the deep veneration I feel for the virtue and 
strength of a superior mind, when I see it worthily em- 








to be laid in, before the sketch, for it was nothing more, 


ployed :—he was at dinner one day, when the conversation 


























turned on the difficulty of finding rhymes in our language 
for certain words that were mentioned. Of course the 
word silver was not forgotten, that pre-ordained, bachelor 
part of speech, that forever unmatehable half-a-pair of 
scissors. By and by, the word ipecacuanha was brought 
up, and it was said by one who appeared to be an old 
stager and to have considered the subject warily, and said 
too in the presence of others, who certainly had consider- 
ed it before, that in the whole compass of our language, a 
fair rhyme could not be found for it. Canning laughed at 
the idea, and a bet was offered, which he immediately 
took, adding that it should be decided on the spot, and on 
the spot it was decided. He drew forth his gold pencil- 
case, and wrote the following impromptu, upon the back 
of a visiting-card, while his high-bred neighbours, accord- 
ing to the fashion of their country, were swabbing their 
faces with a wet towel, or washing their mouths and dis- 
charging the contents thereof into the large glass bowls 
that stood near, each with a china fruit-plate on one side 
of it, and three or four wine-glasses on the other : 
Coughing in a shady grove 
Sat my Juliana, 
Lozenges I gave my love, 
Ipecacuanha : 
From the box, the lovely maid 
A score or two did pick, 
Then turning to me, sweetly said, 
Dear Damon—I am t-hick. 
The decision being left to the company, they gave a 


verdict in favour of the author by acclamation. The pro- 


poser of the bet gave up—not a word was he able to say, 


why execution should not be awarded, and execution was 
awarded forthwith, and he paid the bet, saying—and I do 
not know that he had his eye upon any office in particular 


at the time-—that he had not believed the thing possible || 


before. 

Now the cream of the joke is, that, instead of winning 
the bet as above, Mr. Canning was the loser: for if you 
look to the words, you find that what is intended for a 
rhyme to ipecacuanha, is not so. One may judge of the 
value of a name by this little story. As a wit, as a ready 
impromptologist, the Premier was unrivalled in the esti- 


mation of this party, two or three of whom were cabinet- 


people, and therefore nobody ventured to deny that he 


had succeeded ; the story was very soon circulated far and 
wide in further proof of what they called the amazing 
readiness, not the amazing versatility nor blindness, of Mr. 
Canning. It may be observed here, by the by, that, in 
fact, there would be little or no difficulty in finding a true 
rhyme for this formidable word. He might have managed 
very easily to say, back! you Anna,—or, with a spirit, 
exactly suited to the rest of the idea, track you, dnna, 
either of which would have been a perfect rhyme. 

But before I stop, allow me to observe that there is a 
strangely parallel case to the above in Joe Miller. Two 
men had been disputing a long while about religion. A 
third sat nigh, who was frequently appealed to as umpire, in 
the course of their dispute. At last one started up, and by 
way of settling the business, offered to bet the other he 
could not say the Lord’s prayer. Done, cried the other— 
The umpire became stake-holder ; and the chal- 
lenged party began, ‘*I believe in God the Father, Al- 
mighty,’ &c. &c. and went on and said the creed. 
he had got through, the other acknowledged he had lost, 


done. 


but comforted himself by saying, that he knew the fellow 
well, and never thought he could say it ; and the umpire 


handed over the ‘money. 


pany decide ! 
Such is the effect of a name. 


multitude. 
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| other what he may, an orator, a lawyer, an actor, a wit, 


After | 


Observe how exactly parallel 
these two cases are. Mr. Canning is challenged to a 
rhyme for Ipecacuanha: he accepts, and brings forth 
Juliana: the other acknowledges beat, and so the com- 


A word more now on the 
subject of Mr. Canning’s downfall in the estimation of the 
The probability is, that every man, who hears 
another mentioned as great, proceeds forthwith to com- 
pare him with the greatest man he ever knew, be that 


ES ——_ 








or a fiddler. We know that all men judge of others by a 
sécret standafd, which they carry in their own minds. 
Were a violin-player to hear somebody spoken of as a 
very extraordinary man, by another violin-player, he 
would take it for granted that the person alluded to was a 
great musical genius, at least, if not a great fiddler. And 
were he to be assured on further enquiry, that the redoubt- 
able genius had no ear for music, or did not understand a 
note, he would put no faith in the story—he could not. 
| So is it with every body. We judge of others by our- 
selves. Are we lawyers—then lawyers are the greatest 
and best, and by far the most useful of God’s creatures. 
| It is they that make the law, and law is—law : they it is, 
that keep society together ; give worth to property ; stay 
the strong arm of power ; protect the widow and the 
| orphan. Are we physicians—who will dare to dispute 
| with us then, about the dignity and value of our trade? 


who dares to be born without our help—or who to die? 














| are then the ministers of God, actually commissioned by 
himself ; or school-masters—then, but for us, what would 
‘become of posterity? What would they be good for 
| though they were born, without us? And so with 
| every other trade, art and profession. Wherefore it is 
that we have such loose, vague, shadowy ideas of merit 
| in another, who happens not to be of our cloth. Had the 
countrymen of George Canning prepared themselves to es- 
|| timate him rightly, by searching into his character, and the 
character of his illuminated mind, they would not have 
|| been so ready to allow his greatness in the lump, as they 
did a twelvemonth ago ; nor so ready to deny it in the 
|| lump, as they do now. They would have seen that he 








|| was not great as other men are, each in a particular way— 
| one as a lawyer, another as a preacher, a schoolmaster, a 
\ physician, or a trader ; but great with a decided univer- 
| sality and comprehensiveness of reach : not great in little 
things—nor little in great things. He knew how to “ cuta 
colossus from a rock, though he could not carve heads 
| upon cherry-stones.’’ N. 
P. 8. Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Brougham and 
| others, as soon as convenient. 








REVIEW. 





SECTARIAN DISCOURSES. 


From a heap of sermons of one sort and another, 
| which have been accumulating, for more than a 
| twelvemonth, on my tables and chairs, I have se- 
lected the following eight for a briefreview ; there- 
| by redeeming the véry last of the unconditional 
|| pledges, given during the year 1828, and clearing 
|| the way at one sweep for the duties of 1829, 
| For my part, I see no reason why preachers of 
|| the gospel—and every body that preaches now is a 
_ preacher of the gospel—should not be reviewed as 
| other folks are, whenever they publish their dis- 
| courses for themselves, or allow others to publish 
|forthem. ButI see many and powerful reasons 
|| why they should be watched over, more continual- 
|| ly, more anxiously, and more vigilantly. Their in- 
|| fluence even here, in this part of the earth, is un- 
| bounded. If they preach what is either absurd or 
untrue ; if they preach hurtful doctrines ; if they 
write after a slovenly fashion, or deliver what they 
have to say in a bad style, they are so many heredi- 
tary corruptors of our youth. And our youth are 
not merely boys and girls—they are the seed of na- 
tions. 
it may be very true that our people are governed 
by the lawyers—for the lawyers not only make the 
law, but they expound the law, they teach the 


are they that govern the lawyers? I answer—the 


as a multitude of chief captains, each with an army 
at his beck, and all heaving with a multitude of lev- 











society? The Preachers. They may differ in pow- 
er, and their machinery may be more or less compli- 





‘notso? ‘They woul 











| Are we not the conservators of health, the guardians of mo- | 
| rality, the perpetual refuge of those who are sick and ready 
| to give up the ghost? So too, if we are preachers—we | 












eated, and their huge levers may vary in length; 
but they always agree in whatever may be neces- 
sary for domiuvation, prpesitte or strength.. Is it 
have power—more power— 
and they already have too much ; more than it was 
ever safe to intrust with any body of men that ever 
breathed the breath of life. How are they to 
withstood ? By treating them as we treat others, 
How are they to be made faithful? By setting a 
guard round about their path, by night and by day, 
and compelling them to act up to their professions, 
Ifthey are sincere, they will thank us for it; and 
second us with all their might in every effort we 
make. They profess to be our teachers and our 
guides. They are so ; but they are something more. 
They are a perpetual brotherhood of iron; a per- 
petual aristocracy, with power to add to their num- 
bers forever, and to supply their own vacancies for- 
ever. They are a privileged body in the broadest, 
and peradventure in the most alarming sense of the 
term; for they are privileged from remark and 
reproof, and about as much as lawyers are, from le- 
gal accountability. Let them behave as they will 
too, they are so knit together with all the finer, the 
more complicated, and the more sensitive entangle- 
ments of society, that it is very difficult ever to es- 

















law, and they administer the law. But then, who 


preachers. Who are they that are acting together 


ers at the same object—the very foundations of 


tablish their unworthiness by proof, and yet more 
difficult ever to punish them for it. The reputation 
| of the shepherd is the reputation of the flock,—and 
| especially is it so, with regard to the purer and bet- 
| ter part of his flock—the wives and the mothers. 
| In defending him, they are defending themselves ; 
and if they are ever persuaded to throw him off, 
| it will never be but upon the most overpowering 
and widely-circulated proof—proof whieh it is no 
longer possible for them either to qualify or smoth- 
er; for if he falls, they fall—his reproach is their 
reproach. But suppose you have pursued him to 
the last, and proved the treachery and guilt he is 
charged with—what a tremendgus outcry, if he is 
ever brought up for judgment before the world ! 
As a man—as a fellow-creature, he would be left, 
perbaps without a tear, in the hands of the law, 
| but as a preacher of the gospel, a betrayer of God, 
| he must be suffered to go free. 
| I have known aservant of his, in the South, prov- 
led guilty, in a court of justice, before the up-gath- 
| ered multitude, if not of adultery, at least of a de- 
stroying approach thereto, by repeated solicitation 
| of the chastity of married women—virtuous moth- 
| ers and virtuous wives. Before a twelvemonth was 
| over, that very man who was turned out of the ha- 
| ly place he had polluted, by one part of his congre- 
| gation, was provided with anew Church by another 
| part. And why ?—Because if they did not continue 
_ to deny his guilt, a shadow of the reproaeh would fall 
upon them and their little ones, upon their wives 
|and their daughters. And so with many a high- 
feeder, and many a wine-bibber of the pulpit. Their 
| people know them to be guilty; but they conspire, 4 
| together to deceive themselves, their preacher and ® 
society, by hiding the truth. To betray him were ¢ 
| to betray the cause; to punish him, were either a 
| blow at religion itself, or a presumptuous*intermed- 
| dling with the chief attribute of the Most High fol 
| will not he punish as he ought, his own ee 
| unfaithful servant? Such is what may be called the 
| benefit of clergy here. (*) 
| Let me not be misunderstood. The. mischief I 
} 








































seek to remedy is one that grows out he, 

virtue of our clergy. As a body, Igen 

there is now, or ever was on earth, a mgr 

nying, or zealous, or worthy priesthood? B erg 

lies our danger. What we give to them, wagseq@® 
| not only to them, but to their successor®, foreve 
and their successors may be, and if, are not 
watched as the early fathers were, ave 
different and very inferior body of teacher Po 
er is corrupting—wealth is corrupting. Baitgnc ¥ 
power as the priesthood of our country now enjoy ; 
such wealth—for they are provided for, as¥no othe 
class of the community ever wasyand are never 
isfied—were enough to destroy the sublimest virtiié f 
that ever inhabited the bosoms of a peculiar bédys 
What they get, they keep, and they are always ge 
ting. We uever hear of a diminution of salary, dit 
augmentations occur every day. We never heqgof 
a relinquishment, a lopping off, or a forfeitur@of | 
any prerogative: But if we look into the diary of 




















churches, or the biography of ministers, we find 
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that as a body, they have always been adding to 
their privilege and their power in this country as in 
every other, Already are they beginning to be dis- 
satisfied with the fare of the early fathers, who built 
up the churches they are now occupying with such 
fit and with so little hazard ; to wear purple and 
fine linen—generally the finest; to live in large 
houses, to enjoy the chief luxuries of the day, cost- 
ly furniture, and rich food. This I should not com- 
plain of, were such things at all consistent with 
their professions ; for I would have the ministers 
of religion well-fed and wéll-clothed ; but then, I 
would have them acknowledge that the Scripture 
they give us uncooked, ought to be made use of by 
them in the same way. What is literal for the 
acher, I would have literal for the hearer.—lf 
that which prescribes the duty of a guide is figura- 
tive, that which prescribes the duty of a follower 
may be so too. If one may quality the law, why 
may not the other? i ad ‘ 

Already are they beginning to divide into parties, 
and sects, for the enjoyment of political power, to 
question every body’s faith, and in some cases to 
buy and sell but with those who belong to this or 
that particular church. We have Trinitarian shop- 
keepers and Unitarian shop-keepers ; by and by we 
shall have Unitarian tape and Trinitarian tape, Uni- 
versalist fish-hooks, and Baptist gingerbread. 

They are not satisfied even with this. Already 
are they beginning to secure what they have, as 
others do, in perpetuity—to have not only them- 
selves but their families provided for, and their chil- 
dren established in life, befure they will consent to 
put on the livery of their Master. Already are 
they beginning to show that they are afraid to trust 
Him who has declared that he will be a husband 
to the widow and a Father to the fatherless—afraid 
to go forth as they are commanded in the Scriptures 
which they pretend to receive as their law, taking 
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have managed moreover so to sanctify their parti- 
cular trade—the trade of preaching—a trade our 
youth are put apprentice to, as evidently as they are 
to shoemaking, tailoring, or law(1) (I had well nigh 
said, to government or legislation, forgetful of the 
fact, that we are born lawgivers and rulers, though 
we are bred to the lower sorts of cabinet-work )—they 
have managed, I say, so to hallow and sanctify their 
particular trade, that men who follow other trades 
for a living, appear to rejoice in their own inferiori- 
ty. Need J say more to show the extent and peril 
of the power enjoyed already by the Holy Brother- 
hood of our country, or the depth and breadth of 
their ecclesiastical foundations ? But enough—let 
us now go to work. 
THE UNIVERSALIST. 

The first of seven Discourses alluded to is by a 
Universatist—John Bisby Jun. of Portland. It 
was a thanksgiving sermon, delivered in 1827, and 
sent to ine by our worthy governor (who belongs to 
another church) more than a year ago. 

Mr. Bisby, I do not hesitate to say, is the most 
eloquent preacher in our part of the country. But 
then, as it generally is, with your eloquent men, he 
is not so remarkable for his reasoning powers. I 
do not say this, on account of the doctrine; for so 
far as Iam any thing, I am a Universalist myself, 
though I do not care one fig what a man believes, 
so long as he does believe, or in other words, so long 
as he does not pretend to believe, and so long as he 
tries to be safe, by promoting the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ; but I say so, because it is 
true. have heard Mr. B. repeatedly, and the 
more I have heard him, the better I like him— 
though I cannot say that the more I see of his log- 
ic the better [ like that. He is fervid, free and 
powerful ; uses lofty and generous language, and 
where he fails to reason, it would appear to be not 
so much from want of mathematical power as from a 





no heed for the morrow, but trusting altogether for 
their pay to Him, whose Prophet of old was fed by 
the ravens: and already, throughout all the church- 
es of our land, we have their interpretation of that 
other Scripture, whereby they would have us be- 
lieve that our duty here is te sell what we have and 
give it to the poor, in the vaulted roofs, and carved 
pillars, and huge spires—in the vessels of pure sil- 
ver—in the costly woods, the rich velvets, the mag- 
nificent chandeliers, the cushions and the carpets | 
—in the superb drapery of crimson silk that we find 

pitched in every House of the Lord, and supported 
with laurel wreaths, like the tent of a warrior— 
throwing its blood-coloured lustre far and wide, 
over the altars of Peace, and the ministers of Love. 

They are a privileged body, in another sense of | 
the word. Their persons are sacred—their opin- | 
ions—their very language. They enjoy a stupen- 
dous monopoly ; their shadow is from the marriage- 
bed to the grave. In sickness and in health, by | 
night and by day, they are about us and upon us. | 

e have no escape, no refuge. One seventh part 
of the whole productive power of Christendom, | 
they have at their disposal on the sabbath, and still | 
they are not satisfied. They would have another | 
and another day set apart for worship under their 
direction ; another and another privilege added to | 
what they now enjoy, until the only privilege left 
to us, even here, would be to labour for them as 
the men of Europe have laboured hitherto for their 
abominable priesthood—maintaining the lowliest of 
them in a style, of which the apostles would have 
been ashamed. 

They have done yet more. They have gone yet 
further. Occupying as they do all the approaches 
to “ another and a better world”—lining as they do, 
with extended arms and outstretched hands, both 
sides of the way, through which all the generations 
of men must pass—making every body pay toll in 
some shape or other at every step of the journey, 
frum the cradle'to the grave—their ingenuity shows 
itself in no other thing so much as in this :—They, 
and by they, I mean all the Priesthood of the earth, 
ever since the creation of the world, the followers 
of Christ, and the followers of Mahomet ; the disci- 





ples of Jove, and the disciples of Brama—in this | 


one thing, they have all agreed—they have manag- 
ed to make a mystery of religion, to persuade others 
to pay them for explaining that mystery (as if the 
air and sunshine of heaven, or the pure water of 


habit of disregarding that power. He isa very thin 
man, about twenty-six, of a stiff perpendicular car- 
| riage—with light hair, a large nose, a very pale 
| face, and very dark eyes—almost a glittering black. 
| From his appearance you would not expect much ; 
| but as I said before, he is, notwithstanding his ap- 
| pearance, decidedly the most eloquent preacher in 
| our part of the country. He is moreover a man of 

exceedingly happy erudition ; what he knows would 
appear to be the beautiful and vast, the flower and 
| fruitage of a particular period, ratherthan the secret 
| sources of either,—the calamitous growth of power, 
| the gradual decay of sovereignty. It is the over- 
| throw of empires by storm and earthquake; the 
| sweeping away of states by a deluge of the northern 
| barbarian, that he loves to describe; not the sap- 
ping of their deep and mighty foundations, by a 
reptile bred in the fires of the family hearth; nor 
the slow washing away of their bulwarks by the 
flow of inbred corruption, finding its way through 
every unwatched crack and crevice of rampart, 
rock and citadel, toward the ocean of death. 

The object of the sermon is to show how much 
we have to be thankful for in this age and country. 
After reminding us of the condition of our British 
Fathers, who according to Pliny were “ the most 
horrid and ferocious savages,” believing it their 
duty to put men to death, and esteeming their dead 
bodies a most wholesome food ; of the Druidical 
sacrifices, and their faith, which was so terrible that 
the Romans, who were proverbially indulgent to 
the various superstitions of their conquered provin- 
ces, attempted to exterminate this by force; of the 
“ancient Arabs, who considered female infants a 
burden, and often buried them alive as soon as they 
were born; of the lower clusses among the Chi- 
nese, who frequently drown their daughters in a 
vessel of water, at the moment of birth” (or throw 
them into the highway to be devoured by dogs, 
removing the cares of a family by way of a check to 
population); of the Choctaw women, who some- 
times dig a grave and bury their babes alive as soon 
as they are born, or put them to death, by stamping 
on their breasts, or strangling them, or knocking 
them on the head; of the Hindoos, who suspend 
their children upon the branches of trees to be de- 
voured by the birds of prey, or to perish of hunger, 


(1) Show me an apprentice in theology, who after learning his trade 
with a master of any particular faith, has ventured to de from 
that faith, when he set up for himself Do not the Unitarians 








earth, to be enjoyed, must be understood) and they 


breed Unitarians ; the Trinitarians ; the Methodists, Me- 
thodists, &c. doc, ? ' 





or Jaunch them upon a broad river to be swallowed 
by the monsters of the deep; of the Greenlanders, 
who destroy their aged mothers by burying them 
alive ; and of the natives of some of the Asiatic isles, 
who not only kill their parents, but eat them; of 
the Chinese, who when their parents become old 
and helpless, confine them in solitary places and 
leave them to perish with hunger; of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that are sacrificed eve- 
ry year, or burnt or crushed to death under the 
chariot-wheels of an empire, thundering onward 
forever, with a blind savage impulse, to destruction : 
after dwelling on the goodness of that system of 
government, which God bas permitted us to enjoy ; 
after reminding us that we have no Inquisition for 
ferreting out the heretic from his concealment, to 
secure the true faith by racks, mock trials, and the 
dry pan, or to exterminate the Jews, or to fleece 
them into beggary and exile—(the truest because 
the most tried and persecuted Believers on earth) ; 
—no established church—no more nobles among 
ecclesiastics than among laymen—no privileged or- 
ders of any sect (Query); and that to prevent inces- 
sant collision, all test oaths are abolished (a mistake, 
by the by; for they still exist in two or three of the 
States, or did not long ago) (2)—After saying all 
this, and reminding us of all this to show how much 
we have to be thankful for, he finishes with the 
following magnificent array of thought. 

“The Jews were brethren; they were apparent- 
ly united by all that could endear association, or 
render it lasting; yet the bonds of consanguinity, 
suffering, and prosperity did not preserve them 
from disunion, anarchy, ruin, Though they must 
have had in glowing recollection the grinding ser- 
vitude of the Egyptian brick yards on the one hand, 
and fearful apprehensions of “the Dagon of the 
Euphrates, the hammer of the whole earth” on the 
other, they engaged in civil war, and their sun went 
down in blood. ‘The Greeks had one language, one 
interest, one glory; they had fought their way to 
freedom, and their fields were paved with the bones 
of their unconquerable heroes; yet, after the death 
of Alexander, they became divided, and fell, like the 
scattered trees of the plain, before the Roman tornado. 
The Swiss were firm as the rocks of their native moun- 
tains, which had braved and buffeted the storms of five 
thousand winters. Foreign gold, foreign influence 
dissolved their union, and they fell, like one of their 
own villages, beneath the desolating avalanche. It 
is idle to imagine we shall have a better fate, if we be- 
come corrupt and disunited, or that we shall ever rise 
Srom the bloody sea where our liberties are drowned. 
The blasted leaves of autumn shall be renewed by 
the returning spring ; the cerements of the grave 
shall burst, and earth shall give up her dead ; but 
political degeneracy has no restoring power, national 
death is followed by no resurrection, 

“ The strongest bulwarks of national defence are 
religion, pure and purifying, conjoined with scientific 
and literary information of the broadest and most 
generous stamp, industry, frugality, and a hearty 
practice of all the civil and social virtues: and when 
these are sapped and mined, great fleets, immense ar- 
mies, fortresses, castles, towers, and citadels will no 
more effectually protect us, than the triple wall 
of Jerusalem did the wicked Hebrews against Titus. 

* * * * = + 

“Be it our delightful employ to show, by our 
own conduct, how pure christianity expands the soul 
in charity to the spiritual necessities and corporeal 
sufferings of our race; to what a high state of vir- 
tuous enjoyment our nation may be raised by its 
hearty cultivation and practice, and we shall be more 
truly children of God, and benefactors of our country, 
than though we had fought a thousand battles in tts 
defence, or established a school on every square mile 
of its territory.” 

So much for the Universalist. Now for one of 


( In Maryland and tn Massachusetts. —And by the by, this reminds 
mentuhes regard as the most culpable apathy on the part of such 
believers. Why do they not petition for a law to protect their faith ? 
Do they not know ?—if they do not—itis high time they did, that a 
witness in court, who is known to be a Universalist, may be excluded? 
It is not enough by the English law, and we have adopted that law 
here, for a witness to believe in a future state ; if he does not believe 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. The truth is, that, eman- 
ciputed as we are from the English parliainent, we are slaves to En- 
glish law, and what is more, — by the judges of West- 
minster Hall. If they put a new retation for example —— 
words of an old law, which words we have borrowed for a like law, 








if they overrule a decision or explain it away, they are followed by our 
judges, What is this, but legislating for us in shape, aver 
sea 
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those, who “toa party give up what was meant for 
mankind.” 


THE UNITARIAN. 

I love the Unitarians. I love their morality; and 
1 love the simplicity of their faith ; but I do not love 
their growing spirit of power, of proselytism and of | 
intolerance, nor their eternal cant about liberality. | 
They are not the less armed for appearing forever 
in a bridal-dress—their armour is underneath. It 
is proof too, and of glittering steel. The trunch- 
eon of flowers they carry is not altogether a sym- 
bol of peace—they want but a higher scaffold and 
a wider reach, and straightway it shall become 
a thunderbolt. Nevertheless I love them and their 
faith, and for a long while tried to persuade myself 
that 1 was nearer their way of thinking than I was 
to any other. And after all, I do not know that I 


was not—for they, like the rest of our teachers, do || 


not agree among themselves ; and it may be that I | 
believe as they believe, though I do not believe al- 
together as they teach. , 
This particular sermon too, which was delivered | 
on Washington’s Birth day, 1828, before an asso- 
ciation of Portland, not for the suppression of in- 
temperance, but for the Promotion of Temperance, | 
by 1. Nichols, pastor of the First Church, I have | 
had lying by me almost a year—intending every | 
month to take it up, and review itas it deserved. I 
shall do so now, after a word or two upon the au- | 
thor. 
Dr. Nichols, I am afraid, is not an eloquent man, | 


though his congregation would never acknowledge | 


it; but then, I belong to another parish (now). He 
is however, a good man—a very able and a very 
honest man—with a heart about half as large as our 
whole earth ; and that, I take it, is saying a good | 
deal for the preacher, of a new faith, or more cau- 
tiously and properly speaking, of an old faith re- 
vived, and but just coming into fashion here. He 
is a powerful reasoner too—a good scholar—and a 
good writer ; though not half so good a writer cer- 
tainly as he passes for. His age, personal appear- 
ance, head, action, eye, are all much in his favour. (4) | 
It were as difficult to see him and doubt his sincerity, | 
as it would be to hear him without seeing him, and | 
believe in it. He is unquestionably sincere; but | 
he has contrived so to injure a naturally good voice, | 
by an ill-judged, heavy, acquired cadence, that a 
stranger would not be satisfied. Were another to 
read the language of Dr. N., it would go home to 
the heart, like the earnest and forgiving entreaty of 
a father expostulating with a beloved child; but a 
stranger, who did not know the heart of Dr. N., 
would receive it from his mouth as a laboured | 
reaching after pathos—a long tissue of reiterated, 
enfeebling, unnecessary and protracted emphasis ; 
every other word for a while would appear to be 
dislodged by an effort, from some place into which 
it had settled with the weight and adhesiveness of 
melted lead. Perhaps it may be so—perhaps I may 
be complaining of that, which, after all, is not so 
much an acquired manner, as it is the effect of ill- 
health. But I hope I am right, nevertheless—for I 
should be sorry to find the Doctor able to give so 
good an excuse for it, as bad health would be. In 
his pronunciation too, Dr. N. is either very careless 
or very much out; and the very same thing may 
be said of all our preachers, except Mr. Tenbroeck, 
whom I never caught tripping in pronunciation but 
once,(5)—and now J think of it, I may as well add | 
a P.S. sketch of Mr. Bisbe’s, for many of his words 
are not only pure Yankee, but the purest of Con- | 
necticut Yankee, or such as one may be edified 
with, from the back-parts of New-York. He nips | 
off the tail of the grandest, in their delivery, and 
says occoopied for occupied, hail for hell, omnippor- | 
tent for om-nip-o-tent, &c. &c.—And as for Dr. N., 
he is not much bettér—whatever his congregation 
may suppose to the contrary. 
examples here, but I dare not trust altogether to | 


| 


my memory in such a case, and I have no memo- | 


| 


| 
| 


randa to refer to. 

The discourse now under review, it may be well 
to observe, was prepared for the encouragement of 
a body of young men at Portland, who took it into 





(4) Doctor N. appears to be about five and forty; I do not know 
his age, but the fine shape of his head, the spirit of his dark eye, and 
the frosty touching of his black hair, say five-and-forty or above. N. 

(5) And then he pronounced the g hard in litigious. It is a fact 


I would give a few | 
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their heads that Washington’s birth day might per- 
haps be celebrated in a worthier way than by a 
military ball, got up in slavish imitation of the 
fooleries and fopperies over sea. They saw the 
approach of the Destroyer of nations, not in the far- 
off thunder and smoke of war, not in the wreck and 
overthrow of States abroad, nor in the marching 
and counter-marching of exasperated sovereignties 
at home; but they saw it—heard it—and felt it—— 
every where, and about every thing they did in the 
great business of life. Their moral sky was over- 
| shadowed—-the moral atmosphere tainted—-the 

purest things of earth were corrupted—the social 

affections and the holier sympathies and charities— 

the very language and looks of their fellow men 
betrayed the astounding truth that we were fast 


|| becoming a people of drunkards. 


“ As to the vice of intemperance,” continued the 
preacher, after a few preliminary remarks tending 
| to show, that associations for the encouragement 
| of temperance among our youth, were likely to do 
more good than associations for the suppression of 


intemperance among the mature, inasmuch as the | 


former would not move about, hither and thither, 
among their fellow-men with the aspect of reproach 
| or authority, “As to the vice of intemperance—its 
| disgusting effects upon the body—its ruinous con- 
| sequences to the health—its degrading and brutify- 
ing influence upon the mind and character—its 
| danger to society as the fruitful parent of every 
| erime—its nuisance to the public as the chief and 
almost only source of mendicity and pauperism— 


|| its pest to domestic life—the individual and secret 


| wretchedness it inflicts—and the still greater, which 

| are threatened against it in the scriptures of God— 

| there can be---and there is---but one conviction.” 
* * - + * * 

“ Measure its extent in every shape by what pub- 

licly appears---its secret progress by its open exhibi- 


|| tions---make every allowance for successful disguise--- 


Sor incidental circumstances, that may prevent disclo- 
_ sure---for the concealing endeavours of anxious and 


|| mortified friends---for the stages that every vice has 


usually to pass before it stands proclaimed or even 

| suspected, and what fears may we not entertain of the 
| real prevalence of this evil.” 

The preacher then proceeded to show, that in 

| our country, at the moment he spoke, there were 


|| not probably less than three hundred thousand 


| drunkards. Three hundred thousand drunkards 
|in cur proud, happy and beautiful country! And 
yet, if we consider a moment, we shall agree 
| with him that this calculation, frightful as the ver- 
| dict is, instead of exceeding, is, in all human pro- 
| bability much below the truth: for the ground- 
work of his calculation is, that “for every pauper 
who is a public charge on account of intemperance, 
there are five other persons throughout all classes 
| of the community, in some one or other of the sev- 
eral decided stages” of drunkenness. 
“ And what should we think,” says the preacher, 
“what should we think of a spectacle of three hun- 
| dred thousand distempered by this single cause— 
| stretching in single rank more than one hundred 
miles—and among them hoary heads, venerated 
| magistrates, blushing sex, tender years, commin- 
| gled with every frantic, brutal, and loathsome creature 
that society can exhibit. What a scene to be imag- 
ined! Suppose it an hospital they were approach- 
ing—it must possess a greater elevation than the 
highest mountain in our country for the most dis- 
tant of them to behold it, while the foremost were 
stepping upon its threshold. Suppose them carried 
forth to be deposited together in one continued and 





|| extended line---the whole breadth of our State would 


not be competent to bury them. The case is none the 
less real, because it requires the assistance of the 
imagination to comprehend it. There 1s such a 
company actually on the march, of whom it is calcu- 
lated that ten thousand annually reach the grave of 
the inebriate through the different sections of our coun- 
| fry. Are we to sit still under this appalling fact ? 
Men must die.---But is this the death of men ?” 
+ * * cs x 


This powerful and manly exposition of the truth 
---truth which it is no longer decent for any body 


no longer possible for any body that loves our coun- 
try to conceal---the preacher arrays the following 





that our Chureh of England folks are the best of our pulpit readers, 
- N. 


though they are among the worst of the English. 





| that knows our country to deny---truth which it is 


frightful facts in confirmation, 





“It is stated that a few years since one third of 
the patients confined in the Pennsylvania Hospti 
on account of madness brought themselves to that de- 


plorable state by the intemperate use of ardent spirits, 
The same ion was published by the New-York 


Hospital for the Insane in the year 1820. In the 
capital of a contiguous State the proportion of the 
intemperate among all supported by public charity 
was about four-fifths. In our own at the same pe- 
riod about siz-sevenths. In the large state of New- 
York nearly two-thirds. In the capital of Maryland 
nearly three-fourths.” 

But the calculation does not stop here. “It has 
| been estimated that one-twel/th part of the population 
| of this country is suffering directly from the evils 
| untemperance, either in the guilty individuals, or the 
friends immediately connected with them. We might 
| hope that this was a mistaken caleulation---and yet 
| it only requires us to suppose that for every one ad- 
|| dicted to this vice, there are as many as two other 
| persons at least, in some of the relations of life, to 
|, whom he is occasioning distress.” 

After this overwhelming paragraph, the sober 
|| truth of which I am as little disposed to deny, as { 
1 am the excellence and severe probity of character 
|| which led one of the kindest-hearted men that ever 
| breathed, to publish it to the world,—he goes on to 
prove—to prove I say, because the proof springs up 
like a rush of light about his pathway in the pro- 
cess—to prove that ardent spirits, instead of being 
a help are an injury, if taken after exposure and 
great bodily exercise: He might have appealed 
| for the truth of this to the water-drinking Germans, 
‘in all the Gymnasia of Europe and America: 
| he then alludes to the testimony of captain McGee 
and others.—* ‘ On that dreadful night,’—as captain 
McGee is said to have often related, speaking of 
the loss of an armed ship which he commanded 
during the revolutionary war, ‘the men who drank 
spirit the most freely were the first to perish—those 
who took it the most sparingly were the next vic- 
tims---and those who took none, but poured it into 
their boots, were the few who survived.’ Similar facts 
are abundantly authenticated. Many now present, 
I presume, could furnish me with instances as con- 
clusive probably as this, which have fallen within 
their own particular knowledge.---I have just inci- 
dentally heard of one, from a respected individual--- 
relating to the unlading of a wreck---where the ex- 
posure, he observed, was very great---and two se- 
parate companies who made use of spiritous liquor 
were compelled to give out---the one I think in an 
hour, and the other in half the time---when the la- 
bour was accomplished in safety by a third party 
who abstained entirely from spirit, and merely too. 
some nutritious drink---| believe it was warm milk.” 

* * * * * * 

“If the leading view I have given of this subject 
| be correct, then is the evil we are now considering, 
to be guarded against by general habits of self- 
| government, regular and diligent employment, and 
| whatever may dispose the mind to a love of those pur- 
| suits and pleasures which are of a tranquil, even, and 
| innocent nature. If we consider one particular 
| class who have been much noticed for a studious 
| cultivation of equanimity,---regularity, even in little 
| things,---dislike of violent excitement on any occa- 
| sion or for any purpose,---for simplicity in domes- 
| tic life, and predilection for quiet enjoyments,--- 
, and with whom these habits are a part of their re- 
| ligion ; we cannot remember at the same time that 
| they are also equally remarkable for temperance--- 
| without feeling that they give us a new confirma- 
tion of the importance of these qualities.” 

* * * * 











“Put on then the whole armour of moral and 
mental discipline:---in particular cases---decided, 
solemn resolution not to be easily induced by little 
ills and indispositions, temporary depressions, oc- 
casional fatigues, slight exposures, and the tempta- 
tions of society, to venture towards the vergé of an 
appalling precipice, or do any thing to draw others 
into the same danger. If the habit has made any 
progress, I would say, Be decided---abstain entirely. 
Cajculate on no gradual retreat. The principle is 
established by repeated experiments, that no evil 
results from the most sudden and unqualified absti- 
nence. The benefit is immediate: the danger no- 
thing. Of two hundred and fifty inebriates, on 
whom a physician in a neighbouring city enforced 
a total and immediate relinquishment of spirituous 
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liquor, he observes, he did not louse a single indi- 


There-—I have now done. I did intend to stop 
and find fault with a part of the language above; 
put I cannot---I dare not.---Where such doctrines 
are taught, I should be almost ashamed of myself, 
were I not like the rest of the multitude, incapable 
of seeing or fretting over mere slovenliness of style, 
or awkwardness of arrangement. 

One word more. It is not enough that our youth 
have congregated co ategad to encourage temper- 
ance. Our very children must do so, or their mo- 
thers for them: for who after all, are the chief 
tempters of posterity ? Our women---our mothers--- 
our wives. They mingle the taste of strong liquor 
with the child’s pap ;---their soups and sauces are 
flavoured with it---their puddings and pies. The 
appetite of the babe gives way and he is stimulated 
anew.---If he will not take wine openly, as wine, 
sitting up to the table and throwing off a bumper, 
like a man, he must be cheated into swallowing 
it---it must be sugared and spiced, and flavoured 
with orange-peel---any thing to make a drunkard of 
him. If ours were a wine country, there would be 
no great mischief in all this---the French are not 
drunkards, though they drink wine as we do cider. 
But ours is not a wine-country---we of the North 
are not satisfied with wine. The people of the 
North never are. Hence the danger of preparing 
a child’s appetite for relishing the fiery plagues that 
are one day or other, to eat his heart away. 





ORATION, delivered at Portsmouth, by Wi1t1i1am 
Piumer, July 4, 1828. 

It is not often that a Fourth-of-July oration is worth 
hearing. Few indeed are they that are worth preserving : 
and fewer still, that are worth reviewing. And how could 
it be otherwise ? Were all the gifted of the earth to be em- 
ployed year after year upon the same subject, even though 
that subject were the liberation of empires—the emancipa- 
tion of worlds, the day must arrive when the loftiest and 
best of their work would cease to be worth reading. 

For more than fifty years, our people have been in the 
habit of hearing, perhaps it were not too much to say, from 
five hundred to five thousand Fourth-of-July orations every 
year ; chiefly too from the mouths of young lawyers, about 
as profoundly ignorant of the causes and consequences of 
that magnificent overthrow of dominion, as they are at this 
day of the origin of the Pyramids, or the revolutions of the 
future. From twenty-five thousand to two hundred and 
fifty thousand boyish essays, therefore, upon the subject 
of our national birth, of the throes that preceded it, and 
of the earthquakes that followed it, have our good-natur- 
ed, fastidious people been afflicted with, in the course of 
about half a century ;—and what more do they know of the 
matter now, than they did fifty years ago? What more 
will they ever know, indeed, so long as they trust the cha- 
racter and history of their great country, to those whom 
they would not allow to write a biography of their next- 
door neighbour ? Is the celebration of the greatest political 
event that ever shook the thrones of earth, or overshadow- 
ed the haughty abiding places of power, to be made a raree- 
show of, a sort of school-boy exhibition, a day of childish 
military parade and make believe ? 

But the oration of Mr. Plumer is not of the kind our peo- 


ple have had so much of : It is a rapid, manly and vigorous || 


review of the whole ground-work of our history ; and if such 
men were generally appointed to the work, they would 
come to it, as to the ministry, their hearts prepared for the 
elucidation of what should be regarded by our youth as their 
political scripture, discharged of all bitterness, and purified 
as with fire. 

Let us take a few passages in proof. 

«One of the first observations which strikes us, is the 
fact, that the controversy, which terminated in the inde- 
pendence of the United States, was commenced without 
the most distant expectation, on either side, of so im- 
portant a result. At the peace of 1763, the attachment 
of the people, to the government under which they lived, 
appeared to be as strong in America, as in any part of 
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** Deputies from nine colonies met at New-York, in a 
General Congress ; in which the rights and duties of the co- 
lonies were discussed and defined. They felt that, how- 
ever mitigated in practice, the claim of Parliament was, in 
principle, nothing short of the most perfect despotism. 
Still however they entertained no thoughts of resist- 
ance by arms: and as to Independence, it was a word 
which had not yet been even named among them. 4 re- 
dress of grievances, by a repeal of the obnoxious taxes, 
was all that they presumed to ask. In their petition to 
the King and Parliament, they acknowledged the authority 
of the mother country over them’; but claimed, in the mat- 
ter of taxation, a right to judge for themselves, when called 
upon by their sovereign, as to what, on each occasion, they 
should give, and what withhold. 
* . * x 

** Resistance by arms to an armed force, began to be 
contemplated with less horror than heretofore ; and hints 
were occasionally thrown out, that freemen were no more 
to be governed, than taxed, without their consent. 

** This universal discontent of the colonies produced its 
natural effects in England: not that any one there ap- 
prehended a general revolt, or armed resistance to the 
royal authority. But the disaffection of three millions of 
people was not lightly to be incurred, and could not safely 
be overlooked. In this state of affairs, the Minister adopt- 
ed one of those doubtful expedients, common to weak 
minds, which, seeking to please both sides, in the end 
seldom satisfy either. He repealed all the taxes, except 
that on tea ; which he retained, not as a source of income, 
but professedly as a badge of the sovereignty of Parliament 
over the colonies. He thus retained the quarrel, while 
he lost the revenue. 

* * oJ * 

‘* At length Parliament passed the famous Boston port 
bill ; new modelled the government of Massachusetts ; and 
ordered persons, charged with disturbances in America, to 
be sent to England for trial. This produced, in 1774, ano- 
ther General Congress, at Philadelphia, in which twelve 
colonies were represented. This assembly issued, after 
much deliberation, a declaration of rights; in which 
they claimed, for the colonies, an exclusive authority to le- 
gislate for themselves, in all cases of taxation and internal 
policy, subject only to the royal negative on their acts. 
They at the same time admitted the controlling power of 
Parliament, in the regulation of their external commerce, 
for the benefit of the parent state. .4 resort to arms, no 
one was yet bold enough to recommend. The idea of 
Independence was mentioned indeed, but mentioned 
only to be rejected. ‘ Your royal authority over us,’ said 
this congress, in their petition to the King, ‘ and our con- 
nexion with Great Britain, we shall always carefully 


and zealously endeavour to support and maintain.’ (1) 
* * * a 


‘*In their humble petition to the King, they professed 
allegiance to his throne, and complained only of the injus- 
tice of his ministers. Jn their earnest and affectionate 
address to the people of Great Britain, they still boast- 
ed of their descent from Englishmen, and claimed 
only the rights of British subjects. In these addresses, 
they still sought, by the most energetic and touching ap- 
| peals to the good sense and virtue, to the generosity and the 
| interests of Britain, to avert from their country the calami- 
tous effects of a contest, which few minds were yet resolute 
enough steadily to contemplate. 





The contemptuous si- 
lence with which these repeated appeals were heard, 
and disregarded, by the mother country, roused the 
pride of the colonists; convinced them that they had 
nothing to hope from the justice of their oppressors, and 
thus serving to unite them, more firmly than ever, in de- 
fence of their violated rights. (2) 

** The controversy had been conducted, thus far, upon its 


(1) The readers of Freeman’s Extracts, Yankee, vol. 1, Nos. $7 and 
38, will remember the corroboration of all this, to be found there. 


N. 
(2) Napoleon lost more French hearts by 2 single remark of his, 





the British empire. 
* 


. . . 





after the retreat from Russia, than he lost by his overthrow in that 
war. It was nothing in itselfi—but the manner was contemptuous, 


| ie while he sat rubbing his hands before a large fire at Warsaw, 
rank with inhuman levity, N, 











original grounds, solely with a view to a redress of griev- 
ances, by the repeal of obnoxious laws, and the restoration 
of former privileges. But the subject of InpEPENDENCE 
began, from this time, to be the general topic of discussion 
and enquiry ; and the ablest talents of the country were se- 
dulously employed, to prepare the public mind for this mo- 
mentous chahge. At what precise time, thoughts of in- 
dependence began seriously to be entertained, it is not ea~ 
sy to determine. It is certain, that the contest not only 
commenced, but was long continued, without the de- 
sire, or the expectation of such an event. There were 
however, some individuals, whose sagacity foresaw, from 
the first, the tendency of public measures towards this re- 
sult. Others came gradually to entertain the same expec- 
tation,—first, as an evil greatly to be deplored,—next, as 
an event, which, whether good or ill, it was no longer possi- 
ble to avoid,—and finally, as an object, of all others, de- 
serving their highest exertions to effect. But it was not till 
after years of alienation had passed, and fields of blood been 
shed, that the avowed friends of Independence formed a 
distinct party in the councils of the nation. In the opinion 
of this new party, reconciliation with the mother country 
was as little to be desired as to be obtained.”’ 

All this is eminently true ; and it should be universally 
known. But it is not—our people are ignorant of the fact, 
as a people, and so are the British, They have no idea 
that a few months before the revolutionary swell appeared, 
which, after one long, slow, steady, uninterrupted heave, 
swept over the whole sea-board of our country, as if the 
foundations of the great deep were broken up, our fathers 
were as obedient and as full of all loving kindness toward 
England, as we now are, in this great commonwealth of 
nations, toward our own Federal government—perhaps 
more so. Such a consideration were enough to make every 
power of the earth, and every people of the earth serious ; 
but above all, our brethren of the South, who talk of dis- 
memberment, and our friends over sea, who do not appear 
to know that the Irish are already more powerful than we 
ever were, in the fulness of our strength, and altogether 
more cruelly treated—for we were never bidden to make 
bricks without straw, nor was it ever expected of us that 
we should be hewers of wood or drawers of water for the 
mother country. 

The following is a brave, an eloquent paragraph, Speak- 
ing of Otis and Hancock, of Franklin and Adams, of Jef- 
ferson and Henry, of Rutledge and Lee, and of others their 
associates in council, to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
liberty, says our author— 

“* It was the irresistible onset of their victorious elo~ 
quence, more powerful than the charge of armies ; it 
was their close array of argument, more dense than 
the phalanx of war, which expelled from our soil the 
principles and the dogmas of arbitrary power, which 
drove from our shores the maxims and the morals of 
tyrants and slaves. It was the gigantic force of their 
free thoughts, which beat down the towers of despo- 
tism; and let in the light of truth upon the startled 
minds of men. It was this march of intellect over its 
proudest field of triumph ; this war of the understand~ 
ing against the prejudices, the ignorance, and the er- 
rors of mankind, which gave us all that is great, and 
glorious, and happy, in our free republic. Of these 
men, it may be truly said, that ‘ the weapons of their war- 
fare were not carnal, but mighty, to the pulling down of 
strong holds ; casting down imaginations, and every thing 
that exalteth itself against knowledge ; and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of truth,’ ‘These 
distinguished statesmen and patriots were the real authors 
of our independence ; and to them our first and largest 
debt of gratitude is justly due. They laid the founda- 
tions of civil liberty deep in the understandings and the 
hearts of the American people, They breathed the 
breath of life into our nascent republic ; they expanded into 
manhood the intellect, they warmed into action the heart, 
of an infant world, They gave to the community that mo- 
ral strength, that enthusiasm of liberty, that ‘ courage of the 





cabinet,’ so much more important, as well as more rare, 
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than that mere animal courage, which enables its possessor 
‘to dwell, with composure, on scenes of blood and car- 
nage.” 

* If I have dwelt, fellow citizens, more than might seem 
to you necessary, on the merits of these peaceful fathers of 
our republic, it is because the times appear to me to de- 
mand it ; it is because there is, among us, too strong a 
disposition to lose sight of civil services, when brought 
Far be it 
from me, to undervalue the merits and the services of mili- 
In our present imperfect state, they are, unfor- 
tunately for the world, too often necessary. 


in competition with mere military renown. 


tary men. 
But while we 
render due honour to the patriot warrior, we should never 


forget, what all history tells us, what our own experience 


confirms, that the claims of the patriot statesman, are 


of a still higher order. Our revolution indeed produced 


one man, who seems to have united, in his person, both || 


That man was 
Washington ; who, in the cabinet and in the field, at all 


these characters in their highest perfection. 


times, and on all emergencies, acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the laws ; and while crowned with laurels in the | 
lap of victory, bowed with reverence to the civil fathers of 
the state.’’ 

And the following passage is full of good sense, and sound 
political foresight. 

** I'he present state of public opinion, with respect to 
party questions, 
before known in this country. 


is essentially different from any thing 
Those political doctrines— 


whether originally promulgated by one party or the other || 


—on subjects both of foreign and domestic policy—which 


had been proved by long experience to be founded in good | 


sense and justice, have, ever since the close of the last war, 
been making a sure and steady advance, in the minds of in- 


telligent men, in all parts of the country. ‘Those opinions, 


on the contrary, which were not so founded, and which the || 


good sense of the community had discovered to be errone- 
ous, have been successively modified, abandoned, or re- 
nounced by their authors, and are now no longer the creed 
of any considerable party in our country. Questions, 
which once fiercely agitated the popular mind, have 
been settled, by the mere lapse of time. Experience 
has put to rest doubts, which the public reason could 


not solve. Many important, but local and temporary mea- 


sures—the whole policy of our government, growing out of | 
the French revolution, with a long train of fortunate or ad- | 


verse occurrences, to which it gave rise, and respecting 
which, for more than twenty years, our warmest party con- 
tests were maintained—are now no longer subjects of dis- 
pute between us. They have passed away ; and with 
them should pass away the angry feelings and discussions 
to which they gave birth.”’ 

Mr. Plumer concludes, and so shall I, in the language of 
Mr. Jefferson ; the language, I might say, of almost every 
body that has talked about our proud, happy country, of 
late years— 

‘* « The situation,’ said he, on retiring from the Presi- 
dential chair, ‘ which we occupy, among the nations of the 
earth, is honourable, but awful. Trusted with the desti- 
nies of this solitary republic of the world, the only 
monument of human rights, and the sole depository of 
the sacred fire of freedom and self-government, from 
hence it is to be lighted up, in other regions of the 
earth, if other regions of the earth shall become sus- 
ceptible of its genial influence. And to what sacri- 
fices of interest, or convenience, ought not these con- 
siderations to animate us! To what compromises of 
opinion and inclination, to maintain harmony and 
union among ourselves, and to preserve from all dan- 
ger this hallowed ark of human hope and happi- 
ness !?”° 

But one fault have I to find with this oration. The an- 
thor has taken advantage of the day, to introduce not mere- 
ly a political but a party view of the subject. So far he 
was wrong, though his opinions are substantially right. Our 
national sabbath should not be profaned by such narrow- 
ness of thought or view. It was made for worship and 
prayer, and the liberal exposition of liberal truths. § N. 
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| ‘This work certainly does not deserve the reputation it 
| enjoys. 'The great men of Europe are afraid to speak the 
truth of it ; lest they may be charged with envy, or jea- 
lousy, or inability to appreciate the strength atid copious- 
/ness of a brother. Knowing as they do, the amazing 
| depth and power of Goethe’s mind—a sea without a shore 
| —they have not the courage to whisper even to each other, 
that this book, the master-piece of the German Shakspeare, 
as they have agreed to call one, who does not resemble 
Shakspeare half so much as he does Bayle or Bacon, is, 
after all, nothing but a piece of patch-work, heavy, 
thoughtful, and surprisingly rich in spots, though never gor- 
geous, never brilliant, nor ever changeable with the fluctu- 
ating lustre of a Shakspea reweb. 


even a story. 
more wealth of meaning, more breadth of purpose, more 
calm, steadfast, and uplifting philosophy, than would go to 
the raw material of a dozen stories, each far pleasanter and 
| more popular than this could ever be. The wonder is that 
any body should ever have the patience to wade through 
| it, as it now stands ; nor would any body, I do believe, 


So much mystery of no avail, so much mysticism rather, 
| where nothing is got by it, nothing made of it ; so much 
| foreign matter ; so much that has nothing to do with the 
hero, the author, the book, nor indeed with any thing else 
| —of a truth, it would require a college of metaphysicians— 
of German metaphysicians—to detect the shape or shadow 
of any plot or purpose, or scope or aim, in the whole sto- 
ry, beyond what such a man as Goethe might have reveal- 
| ed in two or three chapters, with five times the advantage 
| to the world. Continual interruptions, perpetual episodes, 
essay after essay, violent explanations—every adventure a 
parenthesis, every character an afterthought, or a stage al- 
legory—and the whole brought together at last, as the odds 
and ends of a great variety of webs are brought together to 
| be wound up on the same spool,—or as the silver and gold 
lint,—the refuse light and shadow, that lie about on the 
| floor of a vast manufactory of gobelin tapestry (not goblin) 
| may be collected and spun over and wrought into a varie- 
gated tissue, by one who, at the age of five and forty,(1) 
begins to perceive that nothing of his ought ever to be 
| wasted, and that whatever he may send forth, must be 
worn by at least a nation—perhaps by many nations—and 
every where by the whole brotherhood of literature. 

But if it is neither a novel nor a story, what is it? Who 
may reply to such a question? I dare not. Asa bundle 
of essays, if it were divided and subdivided, and sent forth 
| as occasion required, it would be a mine of wealth. It 
| would be the language of wisdom, poetry, and peculiar 
power, occupied with the drama, with Shakspeare,—and 
| occasionally throwing out, or opening up, as our half-Ger- 
man translator would have it, astonishingly vivid glimpses 
of character, but glimpses only. In this view, it would be 
| what I have called it before,—a mine of wealth—a trea- 
| sury of unwrought ore, alive with encrusted diamonds, with 
| budding rubies, and with heaped up, unwashed pearls. 
| But I should as soon think of sitting down to read a Ger- 
| man library through—or one of my own BOOKS, whether in 
prose or poetry—as Wilhelm Meister, if I had known just 
| what I had to expect before I opened it. If I were dissa- 
| tisfied with the world ; if I could see no virtue in the hu- 
| man heart—even the worst and vilest ; no beauty in the 
| sky overhead, the sea underneath, the ‘‘ round ocean and 
| the living air,’’ though all were overcharged with blackness 

and wrath ;—in a word, if I were so utterly brought down 
that I could no longer see, whenever I lifted up my eyes, 
the whole universe asleep and God watching over it, I 
would hurry away to a part of this very book, as to an- 
other scripture ; certain of being made more benevolent, 
and therefore happier, and therefore wiser. 

We are told that the ‘‘ history of Mignon, runs like a 
thread of gold through the book.’”? But the truth of the 
matter is, that we have no such thing as a history of that 
child here. The thread of gold, if there ever was one, has 
been picked out, wherever it interfered with the 
warp and woof—the groundwork of the story—till it is no 
longer to be detected, but here and there, in a few glitter- 
ing spots and patches of what, if I were to pursue the 
translator’s idea, I should call overshot-work. The won- 
der was in the thought—perhaps in the first thought of such 
a creature, not in the working of it up. The conception 
was the miracle, not the delivery ; much less the growth of 
so spiritual a shape. Any body might clothe it ; any body 
might give it speech and voice. alter Scott has been 
charged, and justly too, with having borrowed his Fenella 
—character, age, dress, behaviour and all, from the brief, 
exquisite, but abundantly over-estimated sketch of Mignon. 
But why should he have done this?—why did he? Mig- 
non is no character ; she is but one of those child-like ap- 
paritions, that appeared to the usurper, Macbeth, each with 
a fiery circlet upon his baby-brow, to say to the mighty 


(1) The age of Goethe when he made this book. N. 











It were to the last degree absurd to call this a novel, or || 
And yet, in a single chapter, you may find |) 


{ 


| 





were it not for the extraordinary reputation of the author. I 
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Pe as te et ee ou—for | 
ever and ever ; and the latter part of her sto: ; aiceatioe 
trophe, the explanation, they are not worthy of the ori 
idea. ‘The death was—and the sorrowful haunti 


cere- 
mony, after death, was over. But be prepared for the 
character of Mignon, by the visionary translator—whose 


preface were worthy of Goethe himself-—and the fitful wa- 
vering touches you find in the book, will disappoint you, 
expressive and sweet and happy as they undoubtedly are, 
There is not enough to satisfy you—and however well you 
may know that such dainties are not fed upon, like heavier 
and grosser food, still there you are not satisfied. The fla~ 
vour is on your lip. ‘The impregnating odour about you, 
and the colour pursuing you, forever. And after all, it is 
ten to one that you throw aside the book, with a settled 
persuasion that the author himself never cared much for the 
poor child, never thought much of her, till after he found 
her the favourite of his dreaming, deep-seeing, overwise 
countrymen. 

After these remarks, I may be allowed to say, perha 
that even I have been Guia. by an English Fo _ 
work of no ordinary celebrity, with having borrowed the 
idea of a character in Brother Jonathan—Edith—from the 
beautiful innocent shape, that floats like a shadow, hither 
and thither, over the pages of Wilhelm Meister(2). But 
the critic was all at sea there—I never saw Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, till I received a copy from Wells and Lilly, about a 
week or ten days ago, except in the original German ; 
and that was a year after Brother Jonathan was published, 
and while I was learning the language, so that I never had 
an opportunity of reading more than two chapters of that 
extraordinary work, till t met with it in its English dress, 
reprinted here. 

Nobody can have a more awful respect for the grave, 
sweet presence of Goethe than | have. I want but to see 
the shadow of the man—to know that something not of 
our earth is on its way toward me. But here, in this way- 
ward book, this volume of disjointed essays, I do not see 
even the shadow of Goethe, but after a long waiting, much 
enquiry, and a fear that after all it may not approach nigh 
enough to be recognized. Were I asked to say in few 
words, what I think of his mind, apart from this work, I 
should say, as I have said before, that his mind is like the 
sea—fathomless and shoreless ; and that, where he is left 
to himself, his language on paper is that of one who thinks 
aloud, careless whither his great calm spirit may lead him, 
or how others may receive the story, or watch the path-of 
her wandering. Enough for such a man, that so often as 
he lifts up his head, and looks about him, he sees himself 
gathered from the world as it were, and set apart, along 
with the gifted and the wise, the prophets, bards and patri- 
archs of another age. Of this book too I should say, with 
the same view, that it is a sort of prose poem,—not prose 
run mad, but superb, solid prose, heavy with more than 
the wealth, solemnized with more than the music, and alive 
with more than the spirit or feeling, the sentiment or fervor, 
the blood or the pulse of what men call poetry. Enough— 
it is high time to give the reader a taste of the book, and 
let him judge for Fimeelf. 

The first passage I refer to is altogether German. After 
a prodigious development of the finer and stranger charac- 
teristics of Hamlet, whereby Goethe has done for Shak- 
speare what the translator of Wilhelm Meister would do, if 
he were able, for Goethe ; after he has found beauty and 
power, which I do in my heart believe the author he is 
‘* opening up,’’ never dreamed of, he says, 

«* And when the ghost has vanished, who is it that stands 
before us? A young hero panting for vengeance? A 
prince by birth, rejoicing to be called to punish the 
of his crown? No! my and astonishment take hold of 
the solit 0 man: he grows bitter against smili 
an, colon ton he will & forget the opiit, and - 
cludes with the expressive ejulation : 

The time is out of joint: O! cursed spite, 
‘That ever I was born to set it right ! 
*** In these words, I imagine, will be found the key to 


‘3 


Hamlet’s whole procedure. To me it is clear that Shak- 
~"@) Ihave concluded to give the passage. of Edith, the 
mA 4 says, “ at our ood teweltenen it is to suppose her 
any thing but a born idiot. Presently, er, we begin to fancy 
that she is more mad than foolish, and more cunning than either. 


But after a little further acquaintance, we find her one of the sweet- 
est and purest, one of the most delicate and feminine of all the 


that i has formed from the actual models which nature has 
furni . With all the wildness and > a8 well as all the 
fervor of by her lover,she has that equable pla- 


all infinitely more natural. being either less imagina- 
tive, or less touchingly simple, chi and innocent. And the con- 
sequence of this that excites in the reader a much 
more permanent and v human interest 
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speare meant, in the present case, to 


‘ betrays them. Her fancy 









represent the effects | 
of a great action laid sag a soul unfit for the performance 
of it. In this view the whole piece seems to me to be 
composed. ‘There is an oak tree planted in a costly jar, 
which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bo- 
som ; the roots expand, the jar is shivered.” ’ 

Was there ever any thing more beautiful than this idea 
of an oak planted in a costly jar? or any thing more laugh- | 
able than the serious dignity with which two of the silliest | 
and worst lines that were ever made are supposed to be 
overcharged with meaning ? 

* The time is out of joint: O! cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 

1 wish I had Wieland’s translation of Shakspeare at my 
elbow. I should like of all things to see how he has ren- 
dered such nonsense—it were worth as hearty a laugh, per- 
adventure, as the deep, quiet philosophy of Goethe. But 
go it ever is, in our judgment of a foreign language, of any | 
language indeed, that we do not prefer, when we are 
pleading for life and death. No man has more than one 
mother tongue, though he may be able to use three or four 
with great facility. ‘There is but one however that he goes 
to, when bis heart is fuli or his eyes running over, when he 
is in sorrow, in love, or at the point of death : every throb 
and every pulse, every outcry of his nature even to the last, 
‘will be in that mother tongue. ‘To every other he will be 
more or less a stranger, and exactly in proportion to his 
want of familiarity with every other, will be his inability to 
detect a vulgarism, a familiarity, or a touch of humour. 
Hence a great part of our real, and perhaps the whole of 
our affected relish for the wit of Sancho Panza, or Gil Blas, 
or the sprightly French and Latin authors whom we are 
most in love with. To us they are all meaning—to us 
they are never low. We never heard their language in our 
streets and highways, nor from the mouths of the vulgar. 
We may know a language ever so well ; but if we are not 
born to it, bred to it, accustomed to prefer it, for story- 
telling, and hours of indolent luxury, when the mind refuses 
to labour with speech any more than it does in breathing or 
hearing, it were idle for us to pretend to judge, or even to 
see, much of the racy idiom, of the shadowy humour and 
shifting poetry, that a native would be suretoenjoy. They 
tell a story at the south, of a Frenchman who lectured upon 
Shakspeare at Philadelphia. Having presented his letters 
and collected an assemblage of the critics about him, he 
proceeded to give them <* a taste of his quality,”’ before he 
came forth to the multitude. Of the sublimity of the bard 
—Mr. Shak-es-speare, as he called him,--there is no telling 
what a magnificent idea he had, in a general way, so long 
as he did not come down to particulars. Nothing finer could 
be imagined—nothing finer had ever been said, of the in- 
spired Barbarian, than was said of him by this Frenchman. 

e appeared to rejoice in the idea, that Macbeth, and Ham- 
let, and Othello, were new to be understood by the French, 
and loved by the French, in spite of Voltaire. But when he 
came to detail—it was melancholy enough—it was in truth, 
detail. He chose that particular part of Macbeth, where 
one of the witches threatens to go to sea in a sieve, and 
«< like a rat withont a tail,’’ to do so and so. Ah ha, said 
the Frenchman, ah ha sair, how you find zat? Dere is de 
sooblime ; dere is de—what you shall call ’im !—Like a 
rat wis-out a tail—Ah ha! Mon dieu! what shall he say 
nex ?—dare is more of thirety year, I ave study him.— 
I'll do, I'll do and I’llido—Ah ha! ahha! Monsieur Shak- 
es-speare, how you find zat? Ridiculous enough to be sure 
—but, in sober truth, is not tH® grave opinion of the sober, 
upright and philosophising Goethe quite as much so, when 
he discovers a key to the whole character and labyrinth of 
Hamlet in the wretched couplet above? 

And here too, how ingenious the argament in favour of 
that, which, if William Shakspeare himself were alive 
to-morrow, he would laugh at,—his own deep-calculat- 
ing propriety of speech, in the sweet jangling of Ophelia. 

e rogue,—I allude to the author, not to the poor 
girl,—threw off such dainty sketches, probably as the wri- 
ters of our age try their pens before they go to cipher- 
ity poetry (3), Being fairly canonized now, whatever he 
did either has a meaning—-or had—or would have, but 
for the stupidity of the reader. Of Ophelia he says— 

«« The whole being of Ophelia floats in sweet and ripe 
sensation. Kindness for the Prince, to whose hand she 
may aspire, flows so spontaneously, her tender heart obeys 
its impulses so unresistingly, that both father and brother 
are afraid ; both give her warning harshly and directly. 
Decorum, like the thin lawn upon her bosom, cannot hide 
the soft, still movements of her heart ; it on the contrary 

is smit; her silent modesty 
breathes amiable desire ; and if the friendly goddess O 
rtunity should shake the tree, its fruit would fall.”’ ’ 

*«* Let me also put a question,’’ said Aurelia. <I have 
looked at Ophelia’s part again ; I am contented with it, 
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and conceive that under certain circumstances I could play 
it. But tell me, should the poet not have furnished the | 
insane maiden with another sort of songs? Could not one 
select some fragments out of melancholy ballads for this 
purpose? What have double meanings and lascivious in- 
sipidities to do in the mouth of such a noble minded per- 
son ? 999? 

*«« My dear friend,”’ said Wilhelm, «« evenhere I cannot 
ield youone iota. In these singularities, in this apparent 
impropriety, a deep sense is hid. Do we not understand 
from the very first what the mind of the good soft hearted 


child was busied with? Silently she lived within herself, | 
yet she scarce concealed her wishes, her longing ; the 
tones of desire were in secret ringing through her soul ; and || 
how often may she have attempted, like an unskilful nurse, |) 
to lull her senses to repose with songs, which only kept || 


them more awake. But at last, when her self-command is || 
altogether gone, when the secrets of her heart are hovering || 
on her tongue, that tongue betrays her, and in the inno- 
cence of insanity she solaces herself, unmindful of king or 
queen, with the echo of her loose, and well beloved songs, 
To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day ; and by Gis and || 
by Saint Charity.”’’ 

One word more. I cannot leave Goethe now, without 
giving the reader a specimen of that rarest of qualities 
among the gifted and the wonderful—good common sense. 
«« Certainly,’’ pursued he, ‘* without earnestness there 
is nothing to be done in life : yet among the people whom 
we name cultivated men, but little earnestness is to be 
found : in labours and employments, in arts, nay even in 
recreations, they proceed, if I may say so, with a sort of self- 
defence ; they live, as they read a heap of newspapers, 
only to be done with it ; they remind one of that young 
Englishman at Rome, who told, with a contented air, one 
evening in some company, that ‘ to-day he had despatch- 
ed six churches and two galleries.” They wish to know 
and learn a multitude of things, and exactly those with 
which they have the least concern ; and they never see. 
that hunger is not stilled by snapping at the air. When I 
become acquainted with a man, my first enquiry is: With 
what does he employ himself, and how, and with what 
degree of perseverance? The answer regulates the inte- 
rest, which I shall take in him for life.’ ’ 

*** My dear uncle,’’ I replied, ‘* you are perhaps too 
rigorous ; you perhaps withdraw your helping hand from 
here and there a worthy man to whom you might be 
useful.’’ ” 

* «* Can it be imputed as a fault,”’ said he, “ to one who 
has so long and vainly laboured on them and about them? 
How much we have to suffer in our youth from men, who 
think they are inviting us to a delightful pleasure party, 
when they undertake to introduce us to the Danaides or 
Sysiphus! Heaven be praised! I have rid myself of 
these people : if one of them unfortunately comes within 
my sphere, I instantly, in the politest manner, compliment 
him out again. It is from these people that you hear the 
bitterest complaints about the miserable course of things, 
the aridity of science, the levity of artists, the emptiness of 
poets, and much more of that sort. They do not recol- 
lect that they, and the many like them, are the very per- 
sons who would never read a book, which had been writ- 
ten just as they require it; that true poetry is alien to 
them ; that even an excellent work of art can never gain 
their approbation save by means of prejudice, But let us 
now break off ; for this is not the time to rail or to com- 
plain.”’ > 

‘She was not altogether happy with her husband ; 
this was to be hidden from our father : I was frequently 
made judge of their disputes ; in which I could decide 
with greater safety,as my brother trusted in me, and the 
two were really worthy persons, only each of them, in- 
stead of humouring, endeavoured to convince the other ; 
and out of eagerness to live in constant harmony, they 
never could agree. I now learned to mingle seriously in 
worldly matters, and to practise what of old I had but 





So much for Goethe, the German Shakspeare—so much 
for Wilhelm Meister, which may be regarded on the whole, 
as a sort of Macadamized essay on the drama. Y 
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PHILADELPHIA Montuiy MaGazine. J. Dobson, 
Vol.1, No. 3.—It is to be hoped that Philadelphia may now 
have a magazine worthy of her high character. Liberal en- 
couragement would bring forth—it could not be otherwise— 
the whole power of such a city : The number now before me 
however, is no great things ; but then whose fault is that ? 
We are not yet prepared for a first-rate magazine. It 
would require a large capital, both of money and literary 

er, to give it a safe and permanent hold on the favour 
of our slow, changeable and hasty-judging public. = N. 

















(3) Such writers for example, as he who, in the Re 
member Me, reviewed 22d ult., made up @ verses, he had 
. the modesty to head “ Lines beneath a Ni ” and then published. 
‘They were indeed beneath a posegay, of any wares 4 


whole power, in a direct, manly and simple statement of 
facts. We lose sight of the individual in our concern for 
the public, while reading this. We think no more of what 
the multitude sneer at as vanity, or egotism, or eccentricity, 
or hallucination, We see aman of severe probity, appeal- 
ing to the judgment of a whole state, in behalf, not so much 
of himself, as of others—And what others? Answer: The 
people of that state, the people of our whole country. 

The following remarks are from a friend, who judged of 
Mr. Evans altogether by one letter of his, where he had ap- 
pealed, rather to the charity than to the justice of the men 
of New Hampshire. It was bitter, and wore a .look of ge- 
neral denunciation. That friend will discover the truth 
now : and therefore do I refer him to the above mentioned 
Portsmouth paper. The people of New Hampshire ought 
to stand by their one editor ; for only one it appears have 
they, with courage enough to give place to what very 
deeply concerns their character, and I should say their in- 
terest. I allude to the papers of Mr. E. 

‘* A successful innovator should have great strength and 
intrepidity, tempered with judgment and moderation.— 
Fierce blows aimed at public or individual turpitude, gene- 
rally return upon the assailant’s head, and any attempt at 
reformation is regarded by the public with a distrustful eye, 
when offered in the language of abuse. Unless a man’s 
heart is large enough to consider the whole human family, 
with all its follies and crimes, as the object of its kind and 
charitable affections, he may abandon the hope of becoming 
extensively useful. Where I see a man forcing himself up- 
on public attention, who harbours hostile or unfriendly feel- 
ings towards any community, or any individual,—I must say 
to him, ‘ My friend, your business is not with the public;— 
Go home, and purify your own heart.’ ’’ 

Tue Dear anv Dums. The number of pupils 
educated at the Hartford Asylum, which, according to the 
Nationa Mais of the 21st. ult. has now been established 
twelve years, is 262: of these, 130 have left the school 
and became useful members of society : in May last, there 
were 132 ; now there are 136. The cost for each pupil 
to the State is $116 a year ; but the actual cost to the 
Asylum including board, washing, tuition, &c. is 160 dol- 
lars a year,—the difference being made up to the institu- 
tion by the sale of wild lands granted by Congress. 

It would require much time and more paper than I now 
have at my disposal, to go through with a detailed and 
just review of what appeared at the examination of two 
pupils, supported by the State of Maine. But satisfactory, 
delightful and amazing as the result was, I cannot forbear 
asking the amiable and intelligent Mr. Gallandet whether 
he has ever considered the subject of writing in the air 
with the finger, instead of writing on a board with chalk. 
I have tried experiments in large hand, with great success. 
After writing large, one may write small ; and after a time, 
a sort of aérial stenography might be used. I have an 
idea, that, if, instead of arbitrary signs, which in some 
cases require to be very—very numerous, and in many 
cases very difficult, if not impossible to be understood with 
certainty—those who already know how to write, 
could very easily acquire an abbreviated language, to be 
written with the finger in the air—standing before the per- 

















son, and either writing as now, from left to right, or back- 
| ward as the printers read, from right to left. One might 
begin with leaving out the vowels, as the Hebrews do : 
after that other abbreviations might follow, till the signs 
| might be made intelligible without bearing any more re= 
semblance to the objects or ideas signified, than do the 
| signs in that hand. How much easier, and how much 
more certain for a pupil to read such signs, than those now 
in use, beautiful and expressive as they are. ‘Take an ex- 
ample. I write in a Jarge hand for a person who is at my 
elbow, and looking the same way that Iam. Cesar 
might have improved in literature, as did Cicero, if—I use 
an example that occurred at the examination here, though 
I have changed the position of the words. Any sign would 
do for Cesar, and the complicated and metaphysical mean- 
ing of might have improved, could be described by writ- 
ing it in the air for those who already understand writ- 
ing, as well as if it were written on a black board with 
chalk. Anotheradvantage would be, that others, all who 
read writing, would be able to hold a conversation without 
either a black board or chalk, and at sight with these gifted 
and sensitive mates. A 


Bower or Taste. No. 2. A very good number. 
Our sisters are beginning to write as if they were not afraid 
to hear the racing of their pen over the paper, to bor- 
row a fine word from Washington Irving. With few or 
no selections, and more original matter, this periodical 
would soon be, where it will mot be for a long while. if it 
does not take the hint. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An able and interesting article on RarE or INTEREST, 
and Usury Laws, next week. Sundry papers, books and 
hlets received. MAp or Pauestine, A pamphlet 











Estwicx Evans. Inthe Portsmouth Advertiser of 
Jan. 22, this able and extraordinary man has put forth bis 


on the subject of Schools, by E. Bailey, Boston—will be 
attended to in their course, N 
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There is really so much merit here, that I should wrong the In fiery circles he wav’d on high, slaves. But it so fell out, that after a lapse of time, 





author, did I not give him a hearty God speed thee ! 
Still, however, I would ask him to look upon war, and 
the daring even of such a man as Kanaris, in some other 
light. We have had enough, yea, ten thousand times too 
much of war in poetry and prose. We are none the bet- 
ter, none the happier for it, I do believe: And if we are 
not—Who is ? N. 


Mr. Nreau,—As you have given me the hint, in your 
review of Dr. Howe’s book about Greece, for the annexed 
little article, I hold it fair that I should give you the refusal 
of it. I know you will tell me the trath about it ; but I 
pray you not to criticise too severely ; for although it does 
come from Pennsylvania, ’tis but an infantile effort, and, I 
fear, will not admit of very rough handling. ‘The punctua- 
tion I know is bad ; but if it answers in other respects, that 
need be no objection ; for you can very easily re-punctuate 
it. The subject has been running in my head every since I 
saw your review, and I verily believe it cost me six weeks 
labour to put it together, so it will be a very serious affair, 
on my part, should you reject it. But give it justice—’tis 
all I can ask, or you can give. 


KANARIS, 


Tue stars gleam’d out, and Cynthia bright 
Roll’d in her wonted sphere on high, 
And dane’d on the turning wave, the light 

Reflected from the sky,— 
As blew from the far West a breeze 
That wak’d the turmoil of the seas. 


Kawnaris knew by the tranquil blaze 

Which met his ever-watchful gaze, 
That the Turkish fleet rode near,— 

And his daring spirit up he wrought ; 

In Freedom’s glorious cause he fought— 

Revenge for the blood of Scio sought— 
Blood to his country dear. 


And now discordant murmurs grew 

Among the Grecian vessel’s crew, 
And coward hearts throbb’d chill ; 

But the soul of that brave chief uprose 

At the sight of his unchristian foes, 
And the unassuming, till 

He shone like a blaze of living fire 
Out-burst from its smoth’ring cell ; 

And his hope of glory rose the higher, 
As the hope of his comrades fell. 


The proud Pashaw, in his hammock swang, 
His warlike courtezans among, 
Dream’d not of danger near ; 
When hoarse cries from the deck rung out, 
And clam’rous voices rais’d a shout— 
A shout of wrath and fear :-— 
And up, on the crowded deck he sprang ! 
All fearfully the sound 
Of clatt’ring cables upward rang, 
Of blood-wash’d steel in terrible clang, 
Of horrid shrieks around,— 
They swell’d on the moonlit air afar, 
And Echo from the shore 
Brought back the din of the sounding war, 
Like a cataract’s dreadfal roar. 


On, swiftly on, the fire-ship came; 
The vessels met with a thund’ring crash ; 
A wild, wide sheet of sparkling flame, 
Foretoken’d by a twittering flash, 
Ont-rolling fierce, exultingly 
Inwrapt the ships—like a canopy, 
Besprinkled o’er with brighter gems 
Than e’er deck’d hs’ diad 





Kawaris stood on the deck alone, 
The arb of the hero o’er him thrown ; 
g 





Regardless of the Turks’ wild cry, 

A flaming brand ; as he fir’d a train 

Which lighted the crest of the swelling main : 
Uprose the shining blaze—but he 

Rode out on the boundless ocean free. 


Bat the Turk—he fled to his splendid barge, 

And Hope gleam’d bright awhile, 
As rock’d afar on the heaving surge, 

He cast on the wreck a smile ; 
He dream’d of safety—but the dream 
Pass’d o’er him like the moon’s pale beam, 
For the trembling mast fell flaming o’er, 
And crush’d the boat with a hissing roar. 

* * * 


Out-ringing through the world’s wide space, 
By Fame’s loud clarion sent,— 
In the peasant’s cot, and the lordly place,— 
With the names of heroes blent, 
Shall lauding nations freely speak 
The deeds of the brave, the warrior-Greek. 
JULIAN. 





The following is an extract from a published poem, en- 
closed to the senior editor, with the respects of the author, 
Witi1aMm Wiruincron, Esquire, of Portland. N. 


«* When George Washington was general, 
He aim’d our country’s good ; 
The cause of the Americans 
He completely understood : 
It was by his means, we are inform’d, 
Bold Britain had to yield ; 
And leave the general and his troops 
In possession of the field. 


. 
. 


Next he is chosen President, 

In the year of eighty-nine ; 

As an ornament of the nation, 

In Congress see him shine ; 

Where he serv’d his country eight years more, 
And then he did retire 

To lead a private life, and he 

Did in two years expire.”’ 





— saciiesteiianateidaieamianatmintmne 
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I thank the writer below. Such cases are not rare 
in the South. I know, either directly or indirect- 
ly, several Virginia and Carolina planters, each 
of whom has done more for the slaves, made 
more sacrifices in their behalf, than any forty of 
our best New-Englanders. N. 

To the editors of the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 
ANOTHER HAPPY PLANTATION OF SLAVES.—Ob- 

serving in your paper of Dec. 21st, an account of the 
happy situation of a plantation of slaves, taken from 
“Leaves from a Journal,” and presuming it may 
be gratifying to many of your readers to become 
acquainted with such happy circumstances, when- 
ever they exist, you will oblige a reader by giving 
the following relation a place in your columns, 
which I had from a person who resided on the spot, 
and was an eye-witness to the whole transaction as 
narrated. 

A gentleman in Virginia, owning a plantation 
stocked with upwards of a hundred slaves, but pos- 
sessing a humane disposition, had such a feeling 
for their degraded situation, that he thought it his 
duty to allow them such indulgences as would ren- 
der them as happy as their circumstances could per- 
mit; and, pursuing such a course, so far succeeded, 
that in a few years they apparently became so at- 
tached to him, as to appear to serve him more from 
love than fear, and hardly to feel that they were 


he met with a reverse of fortune; he became em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, and (not without 
much regret) found himself, (as he thought) under 
the necessity of disposing of part of his stock to re- 
lieve himself of his difficulties. A purchaser pre- 
sented himself, who requested him to set his price 
| on the several individuals, and he would then select 
| such as suited him. This done, the purchaser fixed 

upon one female who was the mother of two child- 
| ren, a son and a daughter, that she had been per- 
| mitted to rear very tenderly. But now the fatal 
time was come when a separation must take place, 
| The scene was too agonizing (as the relater ex- 
pressed it) for description. 
| But so it must be; and the consequences were, 
| that the female child pined, and lingered a few 
| mouths, and then died of grief. The boy appearing 
| likely to end his days in the same way, was sent to 
| his mother to save him,—thus showing another in- 
stance of his master’s humanity. 

This is slavery in its mildest form. 





JUSTICE. 





Patrape rata Post-Orrice. A correspond- 
ent from this city of brotherly love and regularity, 
after complaining of the non-arrival of sundry pa- 
pers, adds—“ The fault doubtless rests with our 
post-office here, which is by no means remarkable 
for its courtesy or regularity; and although we 
have lately changed postmasters, every thing else 
remains the same. 

“ Some public notice of these irregularities may 
perhaps have some good effect,—but, I fear, very 
little improvement in the Philadelphia post-office.” 

We shall see. N. 
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